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THE MODERN MOLOCH. 


I. 


THis is pre-eminently an age of experiment. The labora- 
tory has become all-powerful and its votaries look to it 
for the settlement of a thousand theories and ten thou- 
sand disputes over nature’s myriad secrets. First mere 
hypothesis, then experiment, and finally demonstrated 
falsehood or truth—this is the steady round of modern 
science, the regular and beaten track of the searchers after 
truth. 

A scientist watches with thoughtful, questioning gaze 
the strange action of a geyser. He cannot rest till nature 
has yielded him her secret. Suddenly there breaks upon 
his mind a possible solution of the problem. He straight- 
way goes to his laboratory, constructs an artificial geyser 
in miniature based upon his hypothesis, and in breathless 
suspense starts the geyser-play. It succeeds, and there 
again in faithful repetition he sees the giant geyser’s mys- 
terious action. But the mystery has vanished! Thus, on 
every hand, with physical apparatus and chemical reagent, 
with microscope and scalpel, with the art of experimenta- 
tion developed to its highest efficiency, the man of science 
is conquering the practical problems of the world. He is 


laying out for us the paths along which our brief span of 
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life may be expended with the least resistance and the 
greatest return to the greatest number. 

Observe, however, that in the vast majority of experi- 
ments made by science the material used is without con- 
sciousness, suffers no pain or loss, and emerges from its 
ordeal in the laboratory neither better nor worse than at 
the beginning. The miniature geyser was made of metal 
and glass, and filled with heated water. Physical and 
chemical agents, metals, liquids, all these things enter in 
and come out of all experiments unaffected in the last 
analysis. Even biological experiments employ materials 
drawn from the plant and brute worlds, where self-con- 
sciousness or immortality does not exist, and so no eternal 
consequences to conscious veings are involved. 

But this modern rage for the construction of theories 
and hypotheses, which must be proved or disproved by 
elaborate experimentation, has invaded realms where the 
sole available material consists, not of the inanimate or 
non-selfconscious, but of the precious, helpless bodies and 
minds of children, whose childhood is their one solemn 
opportunity to prepare for life and eternity, and who will 
awake some day in manhood or womanhood to bless or 
curse the hands that moulded them. 

The little ones, the children, they come to us from the 
hand of God, and with us stay year by year, depending, 
confiding, submissive, because they believe us when we 
say that we are wiser than they and our ways are better 
than theirs, or else because with the resistless machinery 
of a system we drive ‘them onward in herds to suit our 
own plans. What though deepest instincts may rebel, and 
violated nature, rebounding upon the child, may distort 
or stunt its growth from what it might have been? So 
far away and misty are the experiences of our own child- 
hood, so near and absorbing are our own plans, theories, 
and ambitions, that we sometimes gather the children in 
to train for after-life, and straightway fall to using them 
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for our own experiments, for the vindication of theories, 
and the advancement of self-interests, forgetting that chil- 
dren are not as metal or liquid in our hands, and that our 
schools are not mere laboratories. 

True enough, this is putting it strongly. Yet in pon- 
dering over the accumulated literature of education, and 
especially over that of deaf-mute education from the days 
of Heinicke and De I’Epée till now, I have often laid by 
book and pamphlet with an irresistible feeling that the 
deaf have too often suffered a double misfortune ; that in 
addition to the loss of hearing they have too often been 
simply the material for desperate efforts to vindicate rival 
theories, rather than the object of a pure, sincere, and 
single-eyed desire to elevate them to the highest possible 
plane in life. The annals of all education, in fact, have 
something too much of this debasing alloy amid much 
pure gold. 

It is worth while for us to consider how we all stand in 
reality with regard to this solemn and significant matter. 
Mere professionalism is insidious and dangerous. It in- 
vades, for instance, the legal profession and presently leads 
many of its members to recede unconsciously from the 
broad human standard of right and justice into a certain 
narrow artificial standard, that permits acts and methods 
repulsive to honorable manhood. It is so in money- 
making circles everywhere. It creeps into the very folds 
of religion, and beguiles the ministers of God on earth to 
think more of upholding ecclesiastical formule ‘and sec- 
tarian dogmas than of urging upon sinning men the life 
and teaching of the Son of Man. Its subtle poison 
long ago entered the arteries of our own profession, lead- 
ing us frequently to be more passionately and energetically 
engaged in the promotion of a dogma of method than in 
earnestly watching the actual life of the children them- 
selves, to learn of them the true method or methods, and 
to see that they are happy, that they grow in nature’s wise 
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way, and that in after-life they really possess all that we 
so busily proclaim them to have after finishing our par- 
ticular courses of instruction. 

Laboratory experiments have their just place, and even 
in child-training experiments have a place, but let us 
watch with open eyes how far we go in this delicate process. 
It must never be forgotten for an hour that true science 
searches for facts and tries experiments not merely to per- 
petuate against all comers some prearranged theory, but 
purely to reveal truth. The loyal scientist relinquishes 
his hypothesis, the child of his own brain, with all cheer- 
fulness when advancing knowledge condemns it. The 
world was centuries in learning this hardest of all lessons, 
and it still remains unlearned in many places—perhaps 
even in our own profession. 

At any rate, we can but hold ever before our minds 
those elemental facts, the vivid and continuous realization 
of which can alone save us from lapsing too much into 
narrow professionalism of the kind fatal to all true and 
broad progress. We must remember that our children 
are gathered in from an encircling world of human nature, 
whose delicate and profound laws govern all alike, whether 
deaf or hearing, that they have the same deep child-need 
for the fulness of play and frolic as other children, and 
hence for some means of easy spontaneous intercommu- 
nication during a large portion of each day, and that 
finally they must return soon to that outer world to live 
in happ¥ contentment or bitter disappointment, accord- 
ing as we have dealt with them. Do we sufticiently study 
that after-life of our pupils? Do we keep in touch with 
those conditions of life into which we launch the children, 
and do we really know by something better than conject- 
ure just how they fare, whether better or worse, as the 
result of this or that experiment of ours? If we do not, 
it is time for us to get about remedying so glaring a de- 
fect in what might then be called “the science’ 
work, 
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II. 


Many crimes have been committed in the name of lib- 
erty, of justice, and even of religion—are we perfectly 
sure that none are being committed to-day in the name of 
education? It is an infirmity of men, written far and 
wide on the pages of history, to be eaten up with zeal ina 
cause at first righteous and beneficent, it may be, but in the 
end carried too far and made a fetish to which many victims 
are sacrificed. The world is better now than in the years 
of the Inquisition or the Reign of Terror, yet the roots 
of human nature remain essentially unchanged, and we of 
the present age need to watch ourselves sharply, if we 
would not repeat history under new forms. | 

Among the causes that now excite the interest and en- 
thusiasm of this generation is that of education. Cer- 
tainly no grander or more beneficent movement than this 
could occupy and exercise the minds of men, unless it 
were possibly the promotion of Christianity directly con- 
sidered, and yet even in the name of Him who would not 
crush a bruised reed men have martyred their brethren 
by the thousand. It is not impossible, then, that even 
now, in this era of splendid achievement all along the 
line, there may be a martyrdom of thousands in the name 
of education, and future history be called upon to record 
the strange repetition of human folly—the latest casting of 
helpless children into the arms of a new Moloch. Do you 
question the possibility of this? Let us see. 

Within the past year, I have talked with a good many 
representative teachers and officers connected with the 
national school system of Great Britain, and, among other 
things, we discussed quite freely the “results fees system.” 
Under this the national school teachers receive a special 
fee for every pupil that passes certain annual examina- 
tions conducted by government inspectors, the fees being 
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in addition to a regular fixed salary. How does this sys- 
tem, apparently just enough, really work out in practice ? 

I was told by all that it simply tended to ruin the 
children. It stimulates the teachers to push their pupils 
to the utmost, bringing to bear upon them every possible 
form of pressure, either in the form of severe punish- 
ments for the least delinquencies or of strong incitements 
to hard study in the way of attractive rewards for excel- 
lence. Result: overstrain of immature children, physi- 
cal breakdown in the delicate or the too-willing, violent 
rebellion or systematic deception in the sturdy and strong, 
weariness and hatred of school-life, the whole being capped 
by a strong tendency to be fully satisfied with mere arti- 
ficial “cramming” along specific lines laid down by 
inspectors. The children are made old before their time 
by continuous forcing into unnatural channels of life and 
activity, such as mother Nature never intended childhood 
to endure. 

Here, then, is a plain case in the realm of education 
where “the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” We 
see how the complete ruin of children may be brought 
about by a system inaugurated and promoted with the 
best intentions and for the good of children—not their 
sacrifice. So strong has been the growing condemnation 
of this system, however, that it has been dropped already 
in England, and doubtless will eventually be relinquished 
also in Ireland. 

Again, we frequently hear emphatic complaints re- 
garding the overpressure brought to bear upon young boys 
and girls in our high schools and colleges, in the desperate 
attempt to stuff them with classics, literature, mathematics, 
languages, and a dozen branches of natural science—all 
within the shortest possible period. The rivalry among 
educational institutions in the competition for patronage 
leads them periodically to advertise longer and more 
ambitious curricula, and then to put extra pressure on 
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their students to master them all. Not only so, but 
internally the work of many such institutions is abnormally 
stimulated by the rivalry of energetic and ambitious 
professors, each anxious to keep his own specialty well to 
the front, and thus led into placing too many and great 
exactions upon his students. The latter are forced to 
over-study and ultimately to utter breakdown and the 
defeat of all practical aims in life. Very recently I saw 
a long and bitter complaint of this evil in the New York 
Nation. Especially do we hear of young girls being 
wrecked for life in this way. 

Now, all these things are clear evidences of an excessive 
zeal in the name of education, and show us that not yet 
is martyrdom extinct among men. But let us turn now 
to another and peculiarly isolated department of educa- 
tion, from whence we begin now to hear a cry as of men 
who find themselves the victims of a kindly meant but 
none the less mistaken course of treatment under the 
name of education. 

Among the many achievements of modern times, not 
the least noble and beneficent one has been the develop- 
ment of complete education for the deaf, and yet further, 
within that sphere, the bestowal of speech upon thou- 
sands of the dumb, which is a glorious victory for love 
and patience. A nobler, better, more purely Christ-like 
cause than this never fired the heart of man with zealous 
enthusiasm. Again and again, as if to ensure the atten- 
tion of a negligent world, the Galilean teacher explicitly 
directed. his own healing powers to members of this 
ignored class, and in the fulness of time his great implied 
command has been faithfully executed. Thousands of 
them that walked in endless silence may lift their hands 
to-day, and not their hands only but voices also, in thank- 
ful praise to their Redeemer, who cared not alone for the 
future life, but for the happiness of this earthly life as 
well. 
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But stay a moment! Would we have the purity and 
fair name of our good cause stained by any martyrdom 
to an excessive zeal, as the greater enveloping cause of 
Christianity itself has been blotted by sacrifices on stake 
and rack? Let us not throw off any thought of this with 
an exclamation, “Impossible!” The thiag zs possible, 
and according to the inexorable lessons of history it may 
even be probable. 

Without a question, it is a thing infinitely to be desired 
that all the dumb should speak, and that the deaf in their 
conversation with men should put away all thoughts of 
their deafness. If, like our Saviour, we could quietly 
“o’erleap the bounds of nature” and restore to the deaf 
that which is lost, how gladly would we perform the 
miracle! But to mortal flesh this is not vouchsafed. 

Under our human limitations the precious boon of 
speech for those who hear no human voice must be 
bought with a price. Minimize it, ignore it, close our 
eyes to it as we may, it is bought with a price—not 
counted merely in gold and silver (would that it might 
be!) but in hours and days of precious childhood devoted 
to strenuous patient mastery of infinite details, never 
dreamed of by the hearing child, which absorb energies 
that might be, ought to be, applied in certain other 
directions of unspeakable importance to mind and soul ; 
in forbidden freedoms, natural to childhood, but sacrificed 
for ultimate ends; in lost advantages, which are enjoyed 
by those who are early given a freely flowing language 
for the exercise of heart and mind in the hours of play, 
and under the spell of platform eloquence. It is a thing 
every deaf child must reckon with. For the privilege of 
speech and lip-reading, except in the case of a rela- 
tively small percentage, he must pay heavily, and as it 
were with his very heart’s blood. 

But what if the price be paid, the heart-life and the 
mind-life delivered entire into the hands of the pure oral 
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instructor, cheerfully, hopefully, trustfully—abiding in 
the promises made of a future complete restoration of 
speech, that shall be almost, yea, and perhaps fully (so it 
is intimated) the equal of that in the broad world beyond, 
with nothing lost in the growth of mind and heart, accord- 
ing to the guarantee—what if all this be done, and the 
critical, irrevocable years of childhood vanish, the course 
is finished, the school-doors close behind, and then amid 
friend and stranger, work and pleasure, all the hurried, 
exacting, inconsiderate world, which has no special theories 
to promote, the great promised boon begins to shrivel, to 
fail somewhat here and to vex the mind there, and, at 
last, even to fall, as often happens, into disuse, like some 
costly but rusted machine, of which much was once ex- 
pected, but now is more and more left to itself in some 
odd corner ? 

Is this a mere bit of imaginative supposition? As you 
read it, friend of the deaf, do you recognize no type, of 
which instances in greater or less number are well known 
to you? There is wide variation in degree of similarity 
to this type, but still you cannot have known many of the 
deaf without knowing some that are cases in point. Are 
these not martyrs of modern education in one of its 
phases, the companions in sacrifice of the child undone 
under that “results fees system” and of the boy or 
girl wrecked by overpressure in collegiate work? It may 
be unpleasant to confess it, but even our own profession 
is liable to error, like other professions, and I believe we 
are sacrificing our victims on the altar of an enthusiasm 
pushed too far. 

Meanwhile, there is but one way by which we may de- 
velop a corrective influence to restrain and guide us 
clear of such pitfalls. We must rise up and go out from 
our offices, our class-rooms, our conferences, where most 
impressive theories may be forever ventilated without 
successful contradiction, away from the absorbing fumes 
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of professional anxieties and duties, out into the wide, 
wide world where our pupils have gone to meet their fate, 
and there see them on the farm and in the city, in the 
factory, the shop, the home, living as citizens, as parents, 
it may be, rejoicing in days of good fortune or mourning 
in the hour of trial, and here we shall learn at last to 
know whom we have really saved and whom we have sac- 
rificed. We must go and talk with the men and women 
who were once children in our school, and they can tell 
us, as none other can, how our theoretic methods have 
turned out amid the stern realities of life’s long battle. 

If we do this, we shall find already hundreds in Europe 
and America who have paid their price, and have duly 
received such power of communication with society by 
speech and lip-reading as could be given. How goes the 
day with them? Do not select “the chosen few,” who 
have reached exceptional success, and herald these abroad 
as representatives of their class. This may throw dust in 
the eyes of the public, but it cannot deceive the trained 
expert in our work. Besides, this is a barefaced false- 
hood in logic, an insincerity that science brands as 
criminal. The few gifted ones are precisely those who 
need concern us least. It is the mass of them, the 
humble mediocre ones, undistinguished by exceptional 
attainments and therefore quickly hurried back into con- 
venient obscurity, to whom we must go for the real, 
honest, and courageous test of our work. 

And how is it at the present time? From the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean, from the Danube and the Rhine to 
the Mississippi, a wide-spread murmur of disappointment, 
dissatisfaction, and protest is beginning to be heard. For 
a generation past, almost, superhuman efforts have been 
made from Germany to Wisconsin to perfect the pure oral 
method, yet its actual results under the tests of life are 
proving a profound disappointment. The very bene- 
ficiaries of that method are declaring that it is insufficient. 
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On every side they are falling back with a sense of relief 
upon the sign-language and manual spelling, because these 
quickly satisfy an ineradicable need of head and heart-- 
a longing for something forever missed in artificial speech 
and lip-reading. Among many gathering evidences, listen 
to the testimony of one who has recently taken the pains 
to visit the countries of Europe thoroughly, and observe 
the universal reception accorded to him by the adult deaf 
of all nations, simply because they know he represents 
not the narrow method that excludes all but speech and 
lip-reading, but the broader system that includes all that 
may render more full and happy the life of silence. I 
myself saw his reception by the deaf of Great Britain, 
and nothing could exceed the warmth of his welcome. 
The earnest sincerity of his testimony compels the respect 
even of the most emphatic opponents, and seems all but 
conclusive to the open-minded. 

Yet there are those who would blind their eyes to all 
these things, and with a zealous enthusiasm, more credit- 
able to the heart than to the head, push forward their favor- 
ite method to the exclusion of all else. With a desperate 
determination to prove that it is possible, at least, whether 
sensible and practical or not, to teach speech and lip- 
reading to the deaf of all descriptions, they place speech 
and lip-reading upon a lofty pinnacle of idolatry, so high 
that no sacrifice can be too great to achieve it. 

Have we not here a repetition of that form of excessive 
zeal, even in a good cause, which overleaps itself, and 
rushes perilously near to that peculiar state of mind 
which is willing to sacrifice all things, not excepting hu- 
manity itself, in order to promote its own creed among 
men ? 


Let every earnest open-minded student of the things 
that concern our beloved work cast his eye over the field 
to-day, and, remembering the stern lessons of history re- 
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garding the possible errors of well-meaning men when 
captivated by a creed, a theory, or a “ cause,” ask himself 
in all sincerity these questions: Are we making or shal] 
we make martyrs to the cause of education? Are we 
unconsciously making of our schools mere laboratories 
for the determined vindication of prearranged hypotheses, 
ignoring whatever may happen in the distant after-life of 
the children, once they have departed from our doors 
forever ? 

These are unpleasant questions to face, yet we shall 
face them squarely, if our intentions are honest. Gazing 
upon the strange sad lesson of history, again and again 
repeated, surely we shall not go blindly forward, and pres- 
ently add to the dark record another example for future 
generations to study as a curious illustration of persistent 


human fatuity. 
J. A. TILLINGHAST, 
Head Master of the Ulster Institution, Belfast, Ireland. 


A SPELLING TEST.—I. 


Unver the direction of Doctor Lightner Witmer, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, a number of mental tests of school 
children have been made by officials of public schools in 
Philadelphia and elsewhere. One of the most interesting 
of these tests was so simple that teachers were at first in- 
clined to reject it,as worthless. The pupils were given 
pencil and paper and told to writ: all the words they 
could thiak of in fifteen minutes. The words were written 
one after another in vertical columns. It was desired that 
pupils should write words just as they came into mind ; 
that no selection should be made. The easiest way to at- 
tain this end was to urge that the pupils should write as 
fast as possible, so as to give little opportunity for reject- 
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ing certain words that appeared upon the mental horizon 
and substituting others, as there is a strong inclination 
to do. 

When written under such conditions it was thought 
that word lists might throw some light upon the associa- 
tion of ideas. There must be some reason why one word 
suggests another; and an examination of a great many 
such lists might result in increased information concern- 
ing the association tracts of the mind. What will be ac- 
complished along this line remains to be seen; but, like 
many other mental tests, if the desired results are not at- 
tained, much else has been learned. 

It occurred to Doctor Witmer that these word lists 
might be used as a spelling test, supplementary to those 
made by officials of the public schools; but, owing to the 
conditions under which they were obtained, he thought 
the percentage of misspelled and illegible words would be 
very high. Some, on the other hand, might object to this 
test on the ground that the pupil, wishing to write as many 
words as possible, would select the shortest and easiest to 
spell. An examination of the papers, however, would con- 
vince any one that such was not the case. Most of the 
pupils who did start with this plan in view soon rejected 
it as slow, because they found that they wrote fewer words 
than if they wrote down words as they came to the mind, 
regardless of length or difficulty of spelling. These word 
lists are fair selections from the pupil’s vocabulary, and 
represent the dominant idea-groups in his mind. I think 
these lists of words are the fairest test of spelling that I 
have seen, because the words are drawn from the pupil’s 
own vocabulary, not from a list of words which he seldom 
or never uses. He is a good speller who spells correctly 
the words which he himself uses. Heshould not be tested 
in my vocabulary. 

I think it would be of interest to teachers of the deaf to 
study the results of spelling inquiries of this kind, and to 
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compare the spelling of pupils in the public schools with 
the spelling of the deaf; so I shall present three tables of 
results: the first of the Northwest School, compiled by 
Principal Oliver P. Cornman ; the second of the Fox Chase 
Consolidated School, by Principal Oscar Gerson ; and the 
third of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, compiled by me. 


Taste I. 
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It will be seen by referring to Table I that in the North- 
west School, 34 boys of the twelfth grade wrote 8,179 
words, on the average 241 per pupil, of which 98.1 per 
cent. were spelled correctly ; 36 girls of the same grade 
wrote 7,032 words, on the average 195 per pupil, 99.2 per 
cent. of which were correctly spelled ; 14 boys in the eighth 
grade wrote 1,755 words, 125 per pupil on the average, 
with 94.5 per cent. correct; while 18 girls of the same 
grade wrote 2,377 words, on the average 132, of which 
96.9 in every hundred were correctly spelled ; 24 boys of 
the sixth grade wrote 2,676 words, an average of 111 for 
each boy, of which 92.6 in every hundred were spelled 
correctly ; and 19 girls wrote 2,044 words, 107 per pupil 
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on the average, with 94.7 per cent. correct. Thus in every 
grade the girls spell better than the boys. It will be seen 
that both boys and girls increase in the number of words 
written, and there is an improvement in the spelling as we 
go from the lower to the higher grades. The girls are also 
much more careful. Of 260 illegible words, the girls wrote 
only 25. 


Taste IT. 
Fox Chase Consolidated School. 


! 
| Average No.| Per cent. | Total No. 
No. of | Total No.| of words | of words | of 
ro of words, | written by | spelled | illegible 


| 


each pupil | correctly. | words. 
| 


sBoys 4) | 
| (Girls wl | 237 
| Girls.. | 239 


653 


965 
1,068 


VGirls 6f 


Totals and 


| | {Boys 25) 102 | 16,115 


Girls 77/ 


The results from the Fox Chase School—see Table II— 
corroborate these results to a surprising extent. In this 
school 6 pupils, 4 boys and 2 girls, in the twelfth grade 
wrote 1,422 words, on the average 237 per pupil, with 
98.4 per cent. correct ; 11 pupils in the eighth grade wrote 
1,662 words, an average of 151 each, with 97.7 per cent. 
correctly spelled; and 10 pupils of the sixth grade wrote 
1,068 words, 107 words per pupil on the average, with 
95.3 in each hundred correct. Again, we see the steady 
increase from grade to grade in the number of words writ- 
ten and in the ability to spell correctly. 
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From these tables we find that in the two schools 604 
pupils wrote a total of 92,784 words, on the average 153 
for each pupil, of which 95.7 per cent. were spelled cor- 
rectly. Of this large number of words written so hurriedly 
only 285, or .3 per cent., were illegible. The excellence 
of this work was a surprise to Doctor Witmer and to all 
working with him. 

III. 


Pennsyloania Institution for the Deaf ané@ Dumb. 


misspelled. 
words written by 
ble words, 


each pupil. 


Number of pupils. 
Number of words. 
Number of words 
Average number of 
Percentage of words 
spelled correctly. 
Number of illegi- 


4,125 
| Girls. 3,584 


Manual Department. 


Total.| 7,709 
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| 

Boys... 2,669 | 

Intermediate Oral Depart- |Girls... 1,484 | 
ment, 
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4,153 


5 2,766 | 
Advanced Oral Depart- Girls...| 5 5,447 


ment, 
Total.) 8,213 
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| Total. 2, 285 
Boys... 9,560 | 228 


Girls .. 73 10, 515 287 
Totals and averages. Mixed.. 2, 285 | 17 


Total.) 148 22,360 592 151 


Table III gives results in the case of 148 pupils of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. These 
pupils wrote 22,360 words, 151 words per pupil on the 
average, of which 97.3 per cent. were correctly spelled, 
and the percentage of illegible words was .3. Compared 
with the hearing, this table gives the deaf the place of 
advantage. The average number of words written by the 


|_| 188 98.3 8 

! 
|| 103 96.2 1 
65 87 95.6 0 
: Total. 43 | 164 97 96. 1 
59 | 184 97.8 11 
136 | 1651 97.5 26 

Mixed. 190 96.6 22 
152 97.6 20 
143 97.2 35 
190 96.6 22 
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hearing child was 153 ; that of the deaf child 151. But, 
while the hearing child wrote a few more words, he made 
a much higher percentage of mistakes, 4.3 per cent., while 
the average deaf child’s percentage was only 2.7. 

Except in isolated cases, the method of instruction, oral 
or manual, seems to have no permanent effect upon spell- 
ing. The pupils of the Manual Department, 42 in number, 
spelled correctly 97.8 words of each hundred, while 51 
pupils of the Advanced Oral Department made a per- 
centage of 97.5. The manual pupils wrote 183 words on 
the average ; the oral, only 161. At first I attributed this 
advantage in favor of the manual pupils to the method 
by which they had been instructed, a method requiring 
more writing than is usually demanded of oral pupils ; 
but, upon closer investigation, I found that as a rule the 
manual pupils were older and more mature than the pupils 
of the Advanced Oral Department. 

Among the hearing pupils, the girls made the better 
record in neatness, in accuracy, and in legibility; but 
among the deaf we find the boys surpass the girls in every 
respect—in number of words, in legibility, and in correct- 
ness. 

I think we may regard the mistakes of these 148 pupils 
as typical errors of the deaf. In a future article for the 
Annals I hope to point out some of the most common 
errors into which the deaf fall. By knowing beforehand 
about what words our pupils are likely to misspell, I think 
we can be better prepared to correct the mistakes when 
they appear; and in some instances we may be able to 


prevent their occurrence. 
HARRIS TAYLOR, 
Instructor in the Pennsyloania Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO TEACH AND USE THE MANUAL 
ALPHABET. 


Ir has fallen in my way during the summer vacation 
and at other times to make many hearing persons, at their 
own request, acquainted with the manual alphabet. The 
practices and principles that have guided me may be of 
use to others. 

I. The elbow should not be stuck out from the side, 
nor the fore-arm held alow nor aloft, nor either placed in 
any obtrusive position. The elbow should be held rather 
near, but yet separated from the side. The fore-arm 
should make with the upper arm nearly a right angle. 
The whole position should be nearly that of writing or of 
holding the reins in riding or driving. 

II. The hand should not be flourished about, but kept 
pretty steadily within a circle of eight or ten inches. An 
exception to this is when one wishes to emphasize a word 
by moving the hand in a decided manner perpendicularly 
up and down a few inches as it forms each letter. Although 
the hand should be held on the whole steadily, it should 
not be held stiffly, but move flexibly upon the wrist. The 
palm should face the person addressed. 

III. Having settled these matters, I teach the letter a, 
upon both hands, pointing out its close resemblance, 
when made by the left hand, to the printed character, and 
persisting until the learner makes the letter as perfectly 
us possible. I then. teach 6, noting the resemblance as 
before. Having taught 4, I do not go on toc, but ask the 
learner to begin and repeat a, 6. When he does this 
without hesitation and with clearness, I teach c, then ask- 
ing him to repeat a, 6,¢c. Proceeding in this way with 
each additional letter, the learner will by the time he gets 
to “and” have made so many repetitions that he will have 


all the forms at command. Taught in,this manner, I have 
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known two of my “pupils” to be spelling with perfect 
clearness and considerable speed within thirty minutes ; 
these two, however, were persons of highly disciplined 
minds, one being an officer in the Navy and the other an 
instructor in Wellesley College. 

IV. In finger-spelling, the great desideratum is clearness. 
To attain it itis worth while to give any’amount of time 
at first to the correct position of the arm and formation of 
the letters. The greatest hindrance is that learners are 
prone to wish to “ know it all”-and do it all at once. A 
great help to clearness is to make a slight pause between 
each word. 

My experience is (1) that hearing persons, once able 
to use the manual alphabet, will always prefer it to writ- 
ing when meeting a deaf person ; (2) they will prefer it to 
speech when celerity or certainty is demanded, and when 
the particular matter to be communicated is lengthy or 
involved ; (3) those who prefer to use speech will use the 


alphabet to give the key-words which the lip-reader fails 
to catch ; and (4) the exceptions to each of the last two 
classes will be of persons who wish, for any reason, to drill 
their deaf interlocutor in lip-reading rather than to enjoy 


a free and clear interchange of ideas with him. 
AMOS G. DRAPER, 
Professor in Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


THE FOURTH YEAR’S WORK.—III. 
III. 


Our work in Geography this year, though very little of 
it is found in text-books, is of the greatest importance, 
as it will lay a solid foundation for a practical acquaintance 
with maps and plans, and serve as a most interesting and 
instructive language exercise. 

Last year we took several walks, of which we kept a 
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record and made rough sketch maps. Our intention was 
to build up in our pupils some idea of representing a 
small part of a country by conventional signs on paper, 
and of recognizing real objects, met with in these walks, 
from such signs. None of our maps were finished, and 
we paid very little attention to direction and distance ; in 
fact, only just énough to begin the development of those 
ideas in our children. Now we are going to pay very 
great attention to these things. They will form the object 
of most of this year’s work. 

You will need a box of toy bricks, a compass (a very 
small one will do), a foot-rule or yard-stick showing inches 
and half-inches, two or three rulers (one for each pu- 
pil would be better), and the rest of your apparatus can 
be made in the school-room as you want it; though it 
would save time to buy a long tape-measure. 

We will begin by putting the box of bricks on the same 
old table, covered with manilla paper, which we used last 
year, and proposing to build a doll’s house. Ask the 
children what rooms they want to have in the house, and 
decide upon the number before you begin. We will sup- 
pose that you have settled upon a parlor, dining-room, 
sitting-room, kitchen, bedroom, and wood-shed, If the 
pupils want more than these, suggest that they wait and 
put them in after a while. 

Let two of the girls build the parlor ; or, rather, place 
the first row of wooden bricks for it. Try and have it 
about square, and do not have it more than one-third as 
long as your table is wide. The children will probably 
forget the doors and windows, but these can easily be 
provided for later. Have the parlor built pretty well up 
in one corner of the table: After it is finished, let two 
other children build the sitting-room. You must ask them 
which is to be the front of the house, and write “ Front” 
on the paper. If they do not put the sitting-room next 
the parlor, you can easily get it there by telling them that 
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the room immediately back of the parlor, in small houses, 
is usually the sitting-room, and is generally about the 
same size. You may have to insist that the walls of this 
room be parallel with those of the parlor, and that there 
is no need for two walls between the two rooms. Suggest 
the convenience of a door between the two rooms, and 
make it by taking out a few bricks. A bay-window may 
be added to the sitting-room. 

Get the children to build the bedroom back of the sit- 
ting-room, by the same method of asking questions and 
making suggestions. Suggest that it may often be very 
convenient to go from the bedroom to the parlor without 
going through the sitting-room, and that a hall, with doors 
from each of the three rooms, would be a great convenience. 
Build it, and make the front and back doors of the house. 

Your pupils may now want to build the dining-room 
behind the bedroom, and the kitchen back of that. You 
must tell them that such a way of building would make a 
very long and ugly hall, and, besides that, there would not 
be room on your table for the wood-shed, and so you must 
get them to put these rooms as shown in the plan on the 
next page. 

While all this work is going on, of course you must 
be talking to your pupils all the time. Try and get them 
to use their own imagination and judgment, and carry out 
their ideas about the house as far as you can. You want 
them deeply interested in it, and if you work their own 
ideas into it, they will be. The language exercise is more 
than worth all the time you spend on the whole thing. 

All of the building you have done is only one brick 
high. When you put on the second course of bricks, 
leave places for the windows. About the time you have 
finished that, you can discover that you have no more 
time to spend in house-building that day, and so you 
propose to mark around the bricks, and put them away 
till another time. Marking around the bottom row only 
will not show where the windows are, and you will have 
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FRONT. 


PARLOR. 
DINING ROOM. 


S/TTING ROOM, 


KITCHEN. 


BEDROOM. 


WOOD SHED. 


to adopt some conventional way of showing them. The 
one given is a very good way. 

Next day you can have the bricks put back, and go on 
building the house, but the‘supply of bricks will give out 
pretty soon. When it does you may tell them that they 
can just imagine the house as built and finished, and that 
it is really more convenient as it is, for if it were covered 
over, they would knock it down in putting the furniture 
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into it. This can be done now, and the place of each 
piece marked on the plan as you put it in. Make the 
furniture out of paper and blocks, and do not hesitate to 
call upon the children’s imagination to help. A block of 
wood, especially if it has a little paint on it, will readily 
take the place of a sofa, table, or even a cooking-stove. 
I have not marked the furniture on the plan given, as it 
did not seem necessary. 

Hang the finished plan on the wall, and mark it “ Plan 
of our doll’s house,” or any other name you think best. 

You can judge for yourself if it will be necessary to have 
your pupils build, or start to build, another house from a 
plan you furnish them. I hardly think it will be; but if 
you think they have not clearly grasped the idea of a plan, 
draw a small plan, out of school, and have it built larger. 
You must show each brick in this plan, in order that the 
pupils may be able to build it, but you can show each 
brick in the plan only a quarter of an inch long, and build 
from the plan with bricks of any size you happen to have. 
Or if you can get the use of any real bricks out of doors, 
you can use those. There is nothing that will so lessen 
the confidence of children in a teacher as for them to get 
the idea that the teacher does not clearly understand what 
he is trying to teach; so I advise, for your own sake, that 
you be very sure that your plan can be built with the 
bricks. If you do not understand scale-drawing, work the 
plan out with the bricks yourself before you ask the 
children to do so. 

Our next lesson will be to make a fairly accurate plan 
of the school-room. In making this we bring in several 
new ideas, and our pupils make important steps forward. 
These ideas which we must develop are direction, measur- 
ing, and drawing toa scale. Hearing children have these 
ideas more or less well developed when they come to 
school, or pick them up outside of the school-room, but it 
will not do to take it for granted that deaf children can get 
them without careful teaching. 
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Put the compass on the table. Show the children that 
it always points in one direction, and tell them that is 
north. It is to be hoped that your school-room has two 
of its walls parallel with the needle. If it has not, I 
shouid tell the children that one side was not exactly north, 
but that it was so nearly so that we would call it “ north.” 
Bring the end of your table* parallel with the north end 
of the room. Write the word “ North” in the middle of 
this end of your table, and also on the wall on that side of 
the room. Take your pupils to several other places— 
another school-room, the study-room, the chapel, out of 
doors, etc., etc., and locate north with the compass for 
them. 

Write “South” on the wall, and at the end of the table 
opposite “North,” and locate south as you did north. 
Have a pupil stand with his face toward the north and 
locate east and west. Mark the walls and the sides of 
the table. Tell them that they can always tell where 
east is, because the sun rises there, and that if they point 
east with the right hand, north will be before them. 
Make each one do this. Tell them that the sun sets in 
the west and that by pointing to it with their left hand 
north will be before them. Take them out doors and make 
each do it, and see by the compass that it is true. Tell 
them that at noon their shadows point north, and let 
them actually see that itis so. If you will do this your 
pupils will never forget it; if you only tell them about it, 
they are as apt to forget it as any other dry fact that you 
happen to tell them. * 

Practice on the expressions: North of —, South of 
—, etc; and teach the two related expressions at the same 
time, as: 

“ Mr. A’s room is north of ours.” 


* At the Michigan School, for this exercise, we use, instead of the table, 
a very light frame covered with slated cloth. It is in some respects more 
convenient than a table covered with manilla paper, but is no better. 
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“Our room is south of Mr. A’s.” 

“The boys’ dormitory is west of the study-room.” 

“The study-room is east of the boys’ dormitory.” 

Ask which is the north wall of the school-room. Draw 
a line along the north side of your table, and tell them it 
is to represent the north wall. Ask them how long you 
must make it. Of course, they cannot tell; neither can 
you without measuring. Have a stick on which you can 
measure and mark three or four feet, and mark it off into 
feet from your foot-rule or yard-stick. Let the pupils 
begin at one corner, and measure this north wall with the 
stick, making a mark each time at the end of the stick, 
and marking on the floor or wall the number of feet, 
marking the total number in the corner. Propose to 
measure this same number of feet along the line you have 
just drawn. Show them that you cannot do this, and ask 
what is to be done about it. After they fully realize the 
trouble, lead them out of it. Tell them you have made a 
large measuring stick for the room, with real true feet on 
it, and that now you are going to make a little measuring 
stick for the map. Its feet are not real feet anywhere 
except on the map; but if they use this little measure on 
the map, exactly as they used the big measure in the 
room, everything on the map will be of the right size, 
when compared with the other things. It will be hard 
to make them understand this before you draw your map, 
but they will understand it well enough after you finish, 
if you make them do all the measuring, both on the map 
and on the real things. 

Make a small fac-simile of your measuring rod, on a 
piece of wood or a strip of card-board. An inch to the 
foot is a good size, but of course you will have settled 
what the scale should be, before you began this lesson. 
Let the pupils see you make this, just as they saw you 
make the other; then let them measure the line on the 
table with this, just as they measured the wall with the 
other, or true measure. 
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Having decided the length of the north line, call at- 
tention to the fact that the corners of the room are right 
angles. Show that you can lay a book flat on the floor, and 
that it will fit nicely into the corner, touching both walls.* 
Put one side of the book exactly on your north line, and 
start the side lines by drawing them against the ends of 
the book. Have the side walls measured and plotted as 
the north line was, and draw the fourth wall. 

Fill in windows, doors, furniture, etc., by measuring, in 
the room with the true measure, and on the plan with the 
small one. Let the pupils do the work, and you only see 
that they do not make mistakes. When you have finished, 
suggest that it will be a good plan to make a copy of your 
small measure somewhere on the paper, so that you can 
always tell what measure to use onit. Mark this, “Scale 
of feet.” Make them measure distances on the plan, and 
decide how much they are, and then measure them on 
the floor, and see that they are right. If not too inconve- 
nient, get a pair of dividers and take up distances on the 
map, and read them on the scale they have drawn. After- 
wards make the actual measurement in the room. 

Having made our plan, we will now use it to teach such 
expressions as: “In the northern part of —,” etc. Get 
some coloreil string, and a crayon of the same color, 
divide each wall of the room into three parts, and from 
the points of division run the string across the room. As 
you may have to use this for some time, either permanently 
mark the division points or put the string so high that 
it will be out of the way and can remain. Do the same 
at the ends of the room. 

Divide. your drawing on the table in the same way, and 
rule light lines with the colored crayon to represent the 
strings. Name each of the nine parts that you have 
divided the room into, thus: 

*Tt any corners are not right angles, cut and fold paper to fit the an- 
gle, and so transfer it to your map. 
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North-western part. Northern part. North-eastern part. 
Western part. Central part. Eastern part. 
South-western part. Southern part. South-eastern part. 


As you name each of these parts, you must explain why 
each is so named, and that the division is rather indefinite, 
so that it would be quite correct to say of anything very 
near one of the lines, that it was in either of the parts 
separated by that line. In future maps and plans, make 
this division by the eye only, and tell your children that 
it is not important that it be exact, and that they need 
not draw the lines, but only imagine them to be drawn. 

Ask a great many questions on this first map. Have 
everything in the room located, and its position written 
out: “John’s seat is in the central part of the room,” 
etc., etc. Have something that you can move about—a 
flag,.for instance, and. ask: “ Where is the flag now?” 
Remove the strings as soon as you think they can get 
along without them. 
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Finally take the paper off the table, and explain that 
maps are usually made so that the top part is north, and 
hang it up that way. Show them now a number of real 
maps, and ask them to point out north, east, the northern 
part, etc., etc. 

Our next step will be to make a plan of the whole floor 
of the school building, on which our school-room is. 
How to do this will need very little explanation. You 
may have to do a little preliminary work yourself in order 
to get the scale right, and it is of some importance that 
this scale be different from the one we used before. 
Usually it will be easier to start with one side of the 
central hall instead of one side of the building; and of 
course you will, to save time, see that the line represent- 
ing this is drawn in the right place on the plan. This 
plan will probably be on too small a scale to show more 
than the different rooms, stairways, halls, doors, and 
windows. Represent these by the usual conventional 
marks used on plans. It will be well, if you have water- 
colors handy, to color each room a different color, so that 
your pupils will realize that color on maps is not connected 
with the color of the things represented by them. 

Drill on this plan of the whole floor in the same way 
that you did on the plan of the school-room, but you need 
not make your drill on this so thorough. 

After this, I should make a map of the chapel, or some 
large room in the buildings, and should do so quite 
rapidly, only consulting the children about what we would 
show in the plan, and where the things should be put. 
Use no scale, and do the drawing yourself. 

Our next object will be to teach the use of a map. 
Select some walk near the school, such that you can go 
out one way and come home another. If there are a 
number of turns in it, so much the better. Get a map of 
the neighborhood, and make a tracing (several tracings 
would be better) of all that part near the walk you intend 
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to take. Put the scale of miles on these tracings. Draw 
a red line on your tracings, following the walk you intend 
to take to the point you have selected, from which you 
can have a choice of at least two ways to come home. 
Measure by the scale each quarter of a mile along this 
red line, and mark these points on the tracings. Give 
these tracings to the children and explain that the red 
line on them shows the walk that you are going to take, 
but that it is no part of the map, and that they will see 
nothing that it represents. Get the class together at the 
beginning of the walk, and make them all turn the north 
on the maps to the true north. Show them, on the map, 
where they are standing, and point out a few of the real 
objects that are shown on the map. Ask them which way 
you must go to follow the red line on the map. Have 
them point out all the things shown as you come to them. 
Stop at each of the distance marks you have made, and 
ask how far you have come. When you reach the point 
you have decided on as a turning point, stop and have a 
consultation as to how you will go home. Ask which is 
the shorter way, and how much shorter it is, and show 
them how to tell with the scale. Ask why they wish to 
go one way or the other, and have them look at the map, 
and tell what they will pass in going the different ways. 
When you finally decide to go one way or the other, fol- 
low the map, just as you did in coming out. If you cross 
any streams, ask in what direction they flow, which is the 
right bank, and which the left, where they come from, and 
where they are going, etc, etc. After you get home you 
can show them how to find the answers to these questions 
onamap. Information gained in this way will have a 
living interest and will last. 

Do not imagine that I am going on with this course 
and-advise that you next make a map of the township, 
and after that one of the County, State, United States, ete. 
I have no such intention. We have been trying to lay a 
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foundation on which we can build in future; to get our 
children to understand clearly what a map is, and how to 
use it for something more than answering map questions ; 
to give them a correct idea of the length of a mile; and 
to show the necessity of directions. 


TV. Drawinc. 


The drawing you should now begin to teach your class 
should not be such as will in any way interfere with the 
work of the regular art teacher, but it has a place in every 
course of instruction, and will greatly help in many of the 
studies, especially in number-work, and, as you have seen, 
in geography. A little later, map-drawing should be part 
of the regular course in geography; and many of the 
questions in arithmetic can be illustrated and explained 
better by drawing than in any other way. 

After drawing the plans in the beginning of the lessons 
in geography this year, I should continue to have regular 
lessons in drawing for a long time. Asin many other 
studies, some apparatus is of great use, especially in sav- 
ing time ; but, if you cannot get it, you can manage to get 
along with very little. Too much of an outfit, on the other 
hand, will only distract attention and prevent self-reliance. 

If you can possibly get a small drawing-board, a 
T-square, a triangle, a pair of dividers with pen and pen- 
cil points, a foot-rule, a piece of good rubber, and a rul- 
ing pen for each member of your class, do so by all means. 
If these cannot be afforded, a ruler, a drawing-pen, and a 
triangle for each one, and a couple of dividers, rubbers, and 
foot-rules for class use, can be made to do. You will have 
to do most of your measuring with the rule and with paper. 
Use any kind of drawing-paper you can get, though 
Whatman’s cold-pressed is the best for this work, and the 
additional cost is very little; but any kind of paper, even 
manilla, will do. Decide on a size, either the whole sheet 
as it comes or a half or a quarter of it, and have all the 
pieces of that size. ; 
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If you have drawing-boards and T-squares, show your 
pupils how to fasten the paper on the drawing-board so 
that its edges will be parallel with those of the board. 
If you do not have drawing-boards, get pieces of smooth, 
soft wood of any kind, and fasten the paper on anywhere. 
Cracker-box tops make a fair substitute for drawing-boards ; 
and if you have no T-squares, trueness of the edges does 
not matter. I will take it for granted that you have very 
few instruments, and give my directions accordingly. 

At the start impress upon your pupils very strongly the 
importance of neatness and accuracy. Tell them that you 
are going to keep every drawing they make, and that all 
of them will be made into neat books for them to carry 
home. The superintendent, too, will see every drawing, 
and they must be sharp, neat, and clean. Each plate 
must have a nice border around it, at exactly the same 
distance from the edge. At first this border may be formed 
of four moderately heavy straight lines, afterwards of a 
heavy line and a very fine one, and after that individual 
taste may be allowed considerable range in the selection 
of designs for borders. This border may be three-quar- 
ters of an inch from the edge of the paper at the top and 
on the right-hand side, and an inch and a quarter at the 
bottom and on the left-hand side. You need more room 
at the bottom, because you will have the name of the 
plate there ; and at the left hand, because the different 
plates will be fastened together at that end. 

Let each child take a piece of paper with a square cor- 
ner and measure off from the corner each way, first three- 
quarters of an inch, and then half an inch farther, making 
an inch and a quarter from the corner, and mark each 
place with a fine pencil mark. 

At first let them write at each of these marks how far 
it is from the corner. Apply the scrap of paper to the 
upper left-hand corner of your drawing-paper, so that a 
mark for an inch and a quarter comes exactly on the left- 
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hand edge of the paper, and one for three-fourths of an 
inch (on the other edge of the scrap) falls exactly on the 
upper edge. Make a fine dot on your drawing-paper ex- 
actly at the corner of the scrap. 

Apply your marked scrap at the lower left-hand corner, 
so that the marks for an inch and a quarter come on each 
edge of the drawing-paper, and make another dot at the 
corner of the scrap. Between these two dots rule as fine 
a line as possible, using a hard lead-pencil. Get the 
points for the other corners in the same way, using the 
proper distances for each one, and rule the three lines, 
finishing the border. 

The exercises must for some time be very simple. You 
must show them how the first few are done, but after that 
only be sure that they know what ought to be drawn, and 
only help them when you find they cannot get along with- 
out it. There will be a great many new words at first, but, 
as you can show by drawing what they mean, you will not 
have much trouble in making them understood. 

Suppose, for instance, you had this problem: Draw ten 
vertical (or perpendicular) lines, each two inches long, 
and a half inch from the next. This sounds very formi- 
dable, but go to your black-board and draw a vertical line. 
Show that it is not horizontal nor inclined. Draw an- 
other beside it. Tell them you want them to draw ten 
lines like those. Each must measure two inches long, and 
must be just a half inch from the next one. They will 
easily understand what they are expected to draw, but 
possibly cannot do it. 

Ask them to show you a quarter of an inch, and two 
inches, on the foot-rule. Tell them that you will do this 
on your large slate, exactly as they must do it on their 
paper, except that you will make it larger so that they 
can see it. You will use “feet” everywhere they must 
use “inches.” The frame of your slate will represent the 
border lines on their paper. Measure on a piece of 
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paper any short distance, as a quarter of a foot. Make 
the children do the same, only, of course, they measure 
a quarter of an inch. Measure two feet more along 
the same edge of your paper. At about a quarter of a 
foot from the left-hand corner of your slate, measure 
down from the top frame with this piece of paper and 
make a dot opposite each of the marks. These will be 
exactly two feet apart. Rule a line between the two. It 
will be the first of the required lines. 

To get the others, and at the right distances apart, you 
could let them measure along the top border line nine 
quarter-inches, and then measure down from each of 
these, but this would not be very accurate, and would be 
apt to mar the border line. A better way is: From any 
point of the top line that you are sure is more than nine 
quarter-inches from the first point, measure down again 
with the same measure, and mark the two points as you 
did before. By a very faint pencil line, join each of the 
points thus found with the corresponding end of the first 
line. Set off along these two lines, either from a ruler 
laid beside each or from a marked piece of paper, nine 
quarter-inches. Join these poiuts by finely ruled pencil 
lines and you have the ten lines required. Have these 
light pencil lines ruled over with heavy black ink lines, 
but insist on having them drawn at first light and fine. 
Have the construction lines ruled lightly in red ink in 
this and all other drawings. 

It will hardly be necessary to describe the whole course 
of work minutely. You can advance, through various 
drawings of lines in different positions, squares, triangles, 
objects in straight lines showing only one surface and 
drawn from the object itself by measurement, either full 
size or on a reduced scale, until by the end of the year 
you have your pupils ready to begin to make accurate 
drawings of easy objects, from measurements taken by 
themselves, to a scale made by themselves. 
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With dividers you can add much to the variety and 
usefulness of your work by adding circles and parts of 
circles; but unless you do have them, such work can 
hardly be done in a satisfactory way. 

This short course will teach your class many things that 
will be of great use to them, and will give them ideas which 
will continue to develop, even if after this they never have 
a lesson in mechanical drawing. What you have taught 
them will be a great help in teaching arithmetic and frac- 
tions during the next year or two. 


VY. MANNERS AND MORALS. 


By this time, I sincerely trust that you have formed the 
character of your pupils so well that they give you very 
little trouble; and that, as a rule, all their impulses are 
right. Ican give you no farther special directions. I beg 
that you will be on your guard and feel your responsibility 
in this matter. Use patience, and love, and kind words 
with those who are not what you would have them. Nine 
times out of ten, a deaf child owes his moral character 
more to the teacher who taught him during the first few 
years of his life in school than to all other influences com- 
bined. Bear this constantly in mind. Think of the 
responsibility|that rests upon you. Really and truly strive 
to be your little deaf brother’s keeper in the best and 


fullest sense. 
FRANCIS DEVEREUX CLARKE, 
Superintendent of the Michigan School, Flint, Michigan. 
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MISS HELEN ADAMS KELLER’S FIRST YEAR 
OF COLLEGE PREPARATORY WORK. 


Tue first year of college preparatory work done by Miss 
Helen Adams Keller closed in June, 1897. A brief re- 
view of it will be of interest to all who have at heart the 
mental cultivation of the deaf or the blind. In response 
to a request from the editor of the Century magazine, I 
prepared for him a statement in brief of the beginning of 
the year of which I purpose now to present a more com- 
plete summary. This was published in January, 1897. 

In September, 1896, Miss Keller entered “The Cam- 
bridge School ” for girls, as a candidate for college prepa- 
ration. She was accompanied by her teacher, Miss Anne 
M. Sullivan, the plan being to have both in every class, 
Miss Sullivan being the interpreter to Helen of the in- 
struction of the respective teachers. For the first time in 
her life, Helen was to live in the constant society of seeing 
and hearing persons, and to be taught in classes of normal 
pupils, by instructors who had no experience in teaching 
the deaf or the blind. Her companionship, not alone 
in school-time but in the hours at home, was to be sup- 
plied by normal persons. I had, myself, no experience in 
work with any but the ordinary seeing and hearing pupils, 
and I was unable to converse with Helen, except so far as 
I did it by allowing her to talk with her mouth and to be 
embarrassed by the difficulty of taking my words from my 
lips with her fingers. 

Though Helen had not before been in a course prepara- 
tory to college, she had been taught much English, and it 
was evident that she needed little more instruction in that 
direction beyond the reading and critical study of the 
books specially assigned by the colleges for that purpose 
for the year 1897. She had also made good progress in 


French, and it was thought that some review, united with 
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drill in reading French, would sutftice to fit her for the ex- 
amination in that language. Two years previous to her 
coming to Cambridge, Helen had received instruction in 
Latin, amounting, as Miss Sullivan estimated, to one-half 
of a year’s drill in this School. This instruction proved 
to have been of the best quality, but it was felt that the 
lapse of time must have left the impressions somewhat 
dim in Miss Keller’s mind. German was a subject in 
which Helen proved uncommonly facile, and we were sure 
that a good year’s work would fit her for both the “ ele- 
mentary” and the “advanced” examinations. All the 
expectations formed at the beginning of the year were 
more than fulfilled, as we shall see. 

It was thought probable that at the end of the year 
Miss Keller would be able to pass the examinations set 
for admission to Harvard College, in English, History, 
French, and Elementary and Advanced German, making 
“seven hours,” according to the schedule of the College. 
This, if accomplished, would constitute the “ preliminary 
examination,” and she would be permitted to complete 
the work at some other time. The usual method of ad- 
mission to Harvard College requires the candidate to pass 
in sixteen hours, twelve being called “elementary” and 
four “advanced.” At least five hours must be passed at 
atime to make any record. To prepare for the seven 
hours proposed would require pretty hard study, but I 
was willing that Helen should try it, because she seemed 
to be so nearly fitted that it would be useless to postpone 
the work and thus, pérhaps, add to the burden of the fol- 
lowing year. Besides, these examinations once off, the 
way would be plain for more leisurely work in the years 
that were to follow. While preparation for these tests 
was going on, Helen was to study arithmetic, in order to 
be able to begin algebra the next year. Mathematics is 
not her favorite study, and though she does good work in 
arithmetic, she does not excel there, as she does in lan- 
guage-subjects. 
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One of the questions that demanded attention at an 
early stage was, Who shall conduct the examinations? 
At Harvard, the candidates are numbered, and to those 
who determine the value of their work they are known by 
numbers only. It was, of course, impossible to conceal 
the fact that Helen’s papers were written by her, because 
she was obliged to use a type-writer, and all other candi- 
dates would use pen or pencil. Some one would be obliged 
to serve as eyes for Miss Keller—some one who could tes- 
tify that she was the person who actually produced the 
written paper. Miss Sullivan, naturally, felt unwilling to 
act in this capacity. Any one able to use the manual al- 
phabet might read the papers to her, but it was evident 
that much more than that was necessary. It finally be- 
came plain to all that I was the proper person. Asa 
member of the corporation of Radcliffe College, familiar 
with Harvard examinations for many years, I should be 
at home in all details. I was, as has been said, unable to 
use the manual alphabet. It seemed improbable that I 
could master it sufficiently to be able to put Helen in the 
position of a seeing candidate, but I determined to make 
the effort. I could be satisfied with no mere practice; 1 
wanted to do actual work with Helen. I therefore under- 
took to give her a portion of her work in English—to 
read to her examination papers in French, German, etc., 
as might be necessary. At best it would be impossible 
for me, or, indeed, for any one, to release Helen from the 
handicap which embarrassed her, for all the other candi- 
dates were able to read and reread their papers, to read 
them in parts, and to read over all that they wrote as they 
progressed. It would not be practicable for Helen to have 
her examination in the room with the other candidates, 
because her type-writer would interrupt those around her. 
The whole embarrassment was overcome by a vote of the 
council, which placed me in charge of Helen’s examina- 
tion, gave me an allowance of time for my imperfect read- 
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ing, and permitted me to select a quiet room for the ordeal. 
At about Christmastide I began to read Shakespeare and 
other authors to Helen, she constantly complimenting me 
upon the good rats of my progress ! 

All difficulties in the general work vanished as we went 
on. The teacher of German became interested and 
learned to read to Helen with her hand. Others did the 
same. Though Miss Sullivan found herself fully occu- 
pied, as usual, she had helpers in reading the great 
amount that Helen needed in English, French, and Ger- 
man. We had, however, difficulty in getting books made 
promptly enough, in spite of the willingness of friends in 
London, in Philadelphia, and elsewhere to hasten all such 
work. The Perkins Institution lent us some books, but 
there were others that it was necessary to have put into 
Braille specialiy for our use. The avidity with which 
Helen read whatever was placed within her range kept 
her always ahead of the respective lessons. School girls 
sometimes study as though it were a “task,” as indeed 
our fathers called it, but Helen never. With her a new 
text-book was a fresh and delightful field for investiga- 
tion. Difficulties were merely new heights to be scaled. 
The exhilaration of overcoming obstacles kept this school- 
girl as much interested as another might be in achieving 
conquest in a game of golf or tennis. 

The actual school work during the year showed little 
difference between the treatment of Helen and the other 
pupils. Miss Sullivan sat at Helen’s side in the classes, 
interpreting to her with infinite patience the instruction 
of every teacher. In study-hours Miss Sullivan’s labors 
were even more arduous, for she was obliged to read 
everything that Helen had ‘to learn, excepting what was 
prepared in Braille ; she searched the lexicons and ency- 
clopedias, and gave Helen the benefit of it all. When 
Helen went home Miss Sullivan went with her, and it was 
hers to satisfy the busy, unintermitting demands of the 
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intensely active brain, for, though others gladly helped, 
there were many matters which could be treated only by 
the one teacher who had awakened the activity and had 
followed its development from the first. Now it was a 
German grammar which had to be read, now a French 
story, and then some passage from Czesar’s Commenta- 
ries. It looked like drudgery, and drudgery it would 
certainly have been had not love shed its benign influence 
over all, lightening each step and turning hardship into 
pleasure. 

Space will not permit me to dwell at large on xe steps 
of progress. It was in reading and studying with Helen 
that my insight of her mind became the clearest. I read 
Shakespeare with her, and she showed the greatest pleasure 
in the light and amusing touches in “ As You Like It,” as 
well as in the serious passages of “ King Henry V.” We 
took up Burke’s celebrated speech on Conciliation with 
the Colonies, and every point made an impression. The 
political bearing of the arguments, the justice or injustice 
of this or that, the history of the times, the characters of 
the actors, the meaning of the words and the peculiarities 
of style, all came under review, whether I wished it or not, 
by the force of Helen’s interest. 

Without a break, we took up Macaulay’s Essay on 
Samuel Johnson, and the interest flagged. There was no 
such stimulus in the style as I had noticed in reading 
Burke. There was sympathy for the poor literary man, 
there was amusement at his strange life, there was rejoic- 
ing at every one of his successes, and there was apprecia- 
tion for the fluent style of Macaulay ; but everything was 
easy. There were few words to be explained, no difficul- 
ties to be overcome. I was sorry to see the lack of interest, 
and suddenly one day I stopped and instituted a com- 
parison of the style of Burke and Macaulay. At once the 
former interest returned. There was now something to 
do which was worthy of doing. The mind was obliged 
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to exert itself, and so long as this was the case Helen was 
absorbed. 

While reading Burke, I made a memorandum of certain 
words that Helen did not understand, and of others which 
she had no difficulty with. Here are some that she did 
not understand : 


paper government fertile fomented juridical 
pruriency ballast excrescence vouchers 
inspector-general minima commodities equinoctial 
complection predilection chicane inheres 
criterion bias theorem corollaries 
coeval dissidence smattering animadversion 
mercurial litigious pounces truck 
operose abrogated concussion inconvenient 
radical prosecute comptroller overt 
indictment pedantic tantamount exquisite 
preposterous heterogeneous ill-husbandry marches 
tampering paradoxically sterling clandestine 
subversion. consequential ‘‘cord ofa man” chimerical 
contingent quantum composition 


Here are some of the words that Helen had no difficulty 
with : 
policy mace captivated capital 
impunity shoots aversion from mediately 
latitude numerous smartness topped 
lair dragooning inquisition nice 
magazines civility impositions futility 
competence biennially questioned congruity 
immunity illation acquiesces 

It is unnecessary to say that many of these words are 
used by Burke in senses quite different from those now 
in vogue. 

When we encountered “heterogeneous,” Helen said, 
“T have never seen that word, but it is evidently of Greek 
origin,” though she had not studied Greek. When Burke 
said that Parliament had disarmed Wales by statute, and 
now proposed to disarm America by “an instruction,” 
Helen quietly remarked, “ Rather polite, was it not?” 
When I explained the meaning of “ chicane,” and showed 
her the particular trick of the New Englanders by which 
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they nullified an act of Parliament, Helen exclaimed at 
once, “ That was the way in which the case was decided 
in ‘The Merchant of Venice!’ It was a legal quibble 
that Bellario taught Portia.” This leads me to remark 
again, as I have done before, in print, I think, that the 
more I study the action of Helen’s mind, the more em- 
phatic becomes my conviction that its logical action is its 
most pronounced and peculiar trait. I took occasion to 
test her verbal memory in connection with the list of 
words that she had not understood. I went over them 
just before the June examinations to see how much of the 
explanations that had been given her she could recall. 
The study of Burke had extended from the close of Feb- 
ruary to the first of April. It was now about the first of 
June. Many of the words were still not comprehended 
fully, though they had been at the time of the reading in 
April and March. The explanation was repeated. 

The Harvard examinations were held from the twenty- 
ninth of June to the third of July. As that time ap- 
proached, I practised Helen on examination-papers of pre- 
vious years in French, German, History, and Latin. Latin 
was not one of the subjects that we had intended to permit 
Helen to be examinedin. She had not studied the subject 
one-half so long as normal pupils are accustomed to study 
it. I was surprised, as the close of the work of the year 
approached, to have the teacher of Latin tell me that Helen 
was as well fitted to take the admission examination in her 
subject as any of the candidates who had been through the 
usual course. I hesitated, fearful at first lest the warm feel- 
ing that I knew had grown up between Helen and her teach- 
ers might have led to a too partial estimate of the pupil’s 
ability. However, it was shown to me that no doubt existed, 
and I gave my consent, thus adding two hours to the num- 
ber that we had at first planned, making nine for these “ pre- 
liminaries,” and leaving but seven hours for the “ finals,” 
which were to come at some future year. 

So much for the interesting process of preparing a young 
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girl blind and deaf for the entrance examinations of Har- 
vard College. It only remains to summarize the result. 
Examinations are not a perfect test, but my experience of 
many years, during which hundreds of girls have passed 
under my personal view, has satisfied me that among the 
great number who are examined there are very few who are 
not, on the whole, properly weighed and classified. It is 
usually the nervous, anxious candidate who fails when she 
is prepared ; and occasionally, on the other hand, a cool, 
collected girl will pass though she is not perfectly fitted. 
There was little anxiety about the result in the present 
instance. Helen was able to marshal her mental forces 
and to bring them to bear upon the subject before her 
much better than the average girl. It is, doubtless, a won- 
der that she could be fitted at all ; but after we have over- 
come our surprise at that, we find no difficulty in believ- 
ing that she is able to accomplish any mental feat that is 
possible to woman. The examination was to be a test, 


not only of the ability of Miss Keller, but also of the 
processes designed and carried out for years by Miss Sul- 
livan. 


It happened that Helen’s most difficult examination was 
the first on the list. Advanced German came on Tues- 
day, June 29th, from nine to eleven o’clock. I had ar- 
ranged to have. a room where we could be free from all 
interruptions, and I had posted at the door a man who 
had orders not to admit any one except officers of Har- 
vard or Radcliffe College. The papers were given out at 
nine o’clock at Harvard College, and were brought to me 
under seal. Helen sat at her type-writer, and I took a 
position at her side, so that my right hand could grasp 
hers. We had often done the same thing before, but no 
previous effort had been quite like this one, and we both 
were conscious of it. On other occasions we had tried to 
see if we could cope with the paper; now we were actu- 
ally to write something to be submitted to Harvard exam- 
iners as a final test. It was plain to me that Helen felt 
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this. I read the entire paper through at first, and then I 
read it sentence by sentence. Helen repeated the words 
with her voice as my hands made the signs, because I was 
determined that she should not be prejudiced by any fail- 
ure of mine to present to her mind the paper as it was 
printed, and, as I could not read the manual alphabet, 
there was no way to make sure of this except by having 
her repeat the words that I spelled. 

The paper was not an easy one. It was evident that 
Helen felt that. Her brow was knit; her fingers seemed 
to want to clutch an idea; perspiration came; but with reg- 
ularity the type-writer spelled out the English of the Ger- 
man text. Helen forged ahead, and I anxiously kept her 
supplied with new sentences to translate. By ten forty- 
one she had put into English all of the German from the 
German books that she had read. Then she took up the 
English to be translated intoGerman. At eleven five this, 
too, had been done. Next there was a passage from a 
book that Helen had never seen. This was completed at 
eleven forty-four. I then read to Helen what she had 
written, so far as the time permitted, and she dictated 
such changes as she thought necessary. These I inter- 
lined. It then went to the examiners, with a certificate 
from me that it was the sole and unaided work of candi- 
date number 233. 

There was no ordeal on Wednesday, but at nine on 
Thursday the examination in Latin began. I read the 
paper just as I had read thatin German. It was not easy, 
but it was plain that it did not present the difficulties that 
the German paper had, and Helen was very cool. She 
was confident. The work went steadily forward, and was 
duly completed and sent to the College as before. On 
Friday, July 2, at a little before noon, we began the one- 
hour paper on the history of Greece and Rome, and it 
was followed, with a slight intermission, by the two-hour 
paper on English. These were uneventful. They were 
play for Helen, though naturally there were matters in 
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the history paper of which she had never heard. She 
could have written indefinitely on both of these papers. 
We had spent weeks in the critical study of Burke’s 
speech, but not a question was based on it. We had 
thought that DeFoe’s journal of the plague was too hor- 
rible to trouble Helen with, and but a few pages had been 
read to her. She found some questions on it, however, 
and she was able to write satisfactorily on the subject. 

On Saturday there was one hour for Elementary French, 
and one for Elementary German. Both of these were easy, 
though the German is more to Helen’s taste than the 
French. While we were going through this German 
paper, there was a ring at the door, and Professor Schilling 
was announced. He had come to let me know that Helen 
had been successful in her advanced German, the paper 
being pronounced excellent. It was very kind of the Pro- 
fessor to let me know this, for it gave Helen her first en- 
couragement, and she went off for her summer vacation in 
an hour with a lighter heart, though I believe she had no 
doubts at any time. 

Since then I have heard from all of the examinations. 
She was successful in every subject and took “ honors” 
in English and German. I think that I may say that no 
candidate in Harvard or Radcliffe College was graded 
higher than Helen in English. The result is remarkable, 
especially when we consider that Helen has been studying 
on strictly college preparatory lines for one year only. 
She had had long and careful instruction, it is true, and 
she had had always the loving ministrations of Miss Sul- 
livan, in addition to the inestimable advantage of a con- 
centration that the rest of us never know. No man or 
woman has ever in my expérience got ready for these ex- 
aminations in so brief atime. How has it been accom- 
plished? By a union of patience, determination, and 
affection, with the foundation of an uncommon brain. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, 
Director of ‘* The Cambridge School” for Girls, Cambridge, Mass. 


SPEECH AND GESTURES. 


At a time when the use of signs, or gestures, is con- 
sidered in many quarters as passé and detrimental as an 
instrument in the education of deaf children, it is sugges- 
tive to note the extensive part which gestures play in the 
daily intercourse of people who are in the full possession 
of all their senses. It would appear that there is a very 
close relation between speech and gestures, and the infer- 
ence naturally suggests itself whether the use of gestures 
is a real or merely an imaginary hindrance to the acquisi- 
tion of speech by the deaf child. Anything tending to 
shed a ray of light on such a debatable point is of value 
to the profession, and especially so to that portion of it 
which, in seeking for the best available means for reach- 
ing definite ends, is anxious to profit by all hints and helps 
that may be of assistance in the general education of deaf 
children. There are still to be found a good many able 
teachers who hold fast to the principles, so ably enunciated 
by the old masters, that signs are ever an available means 
for reproducing the events and feelings which they describe, 
yet are to be employed with discrimination, and for the 
acquisition of verbal language should give way to manual 
spelling. This doctrine was held by the most prominent 
of the early American teachers, and, like most of their 
deductions, has withstood the mutabilities of time. 

The perplexities met with in an attempt to discourage 
the use of gestures among new pupils are emphasized in 
schools, situated in large cities, receiving the children of a 
mixed population. This is singularly true of deaf children 
of Russian, Polish, and Italian parentage, in whom ges- 
tures seem impregnated almost beyond hope of eradica- 
tion. Were such children to master the most correct 
forms of the English language, it would be of no benefit 
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relatives, who know little or no English, while they are 
past masters in the use of the gesture-language. How- 
ever, this is no reason why the children should not be pre- 
pared to use and understand the language of the country 
of which they are being fitted for citizenship, but rather 
an additional argument for their mastery of verbal lan- 
guage. 

The purpose of these remarks is not to give an exposi- 
tion of the power of signs with the deaf, but to introduce 
« non-professional theory, presenting several new thoughts 
with respect to the general utility of gestures as a Volapuk. 
It appears in a highly interesting article by Ernest Inger- 
soll, in the New York Evening Post of July 10, 1897, in 
reference to the gestures used by the Italian colony in 
New York, and is substantially as follows : 

“Far from silent, indeed, are these Italians. Their 
tongues rattle with that haste which sounds so excessive 
in any foreign language ; yet even this fluency seems in- 
adequate to their purpose, for every talker is moving 
shoulders, arms, fingers, and face as he speaks, in a man- 
ner that doubles the force and the amount of what he 
says. 

“ We, unsentimental, self-conscious Northerners, afraid 
to acknowledge an emotion and studious to cloak our feel- 
ings, have repressed almost all of even the most natural 
gesticulations, but the Italian is not proud of an artificial 
stoicism. He neither understands nor likes our immo- 
bility; and when the Teuton scornfully calls his Latin 
brother mercurial, the latter retorts, icy / 

“Philosophers have argued that, because among most 
savages the language of gesture is extensive and useful, 
gesticulation in speech, or in lieu of speech, is a concom- 
itant and sign of feeble intellectual power, and that civi- 
lization must needs leave it behind. That this is true, if 
at all, only in a limited sense might be shown ; but, what- 
ever the hypothesis, the fact remains that among de- 
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scendants of the oldest and highest civilization sign-lan- 
guage has survived, and is still in active and effective use. 

“ Nowhere is this more the case than in Sicily and in 
and about Naples. The aborigines of Sicily are said to 
have been peculiarly adept in a gesture-language, rivalling, 
apparently, our Indians, who can communicate a very wide 
range of ideas by that means alone, as I have many times 
witnes:ed. This island early fell under the dominion of 
colonies of Greeks, of whom the later Romans noted, 
among other peculiarities, extraordinary facility in gesticu- 
lation. It is not to be wondered at, therefore, if, as the 
story goes, the tyrant Dionysius was unable to prevent 
public comment on his behavior by prohibiting the Sicil- 
ians from meeting, or even holding conversation, since 
they were able to communicate news and thoughts wholly 
by silent signs. 

“ These repressive measures, however, led to the culti- 
vation of this method of voiceless speech, and to them is 
due the preservation of gesture-language among these 
islanders more than elsewhere in Europe—a practice likely 
to be long perpetuated. 

“ How complete is this language of signs for the ex- 
pression of information can be shown by a few instances.* 

“ Nothing in the ordinary affairs of life seems to be be- 
yond expression by these people by means of grimaces 
‘and hand-movements. Some signs are almost self-evi- 
dent, as the pretence of eating by carrying the joined 
thumb and forefinger to the mouth repeatedly, making the 
idea more specific, if they please, by imitating the motions 
peculiar to some particular food, as macaroni, where the 
long strings must be lifted above the open lips and dropped 
in. Most signs, however, have become too conventional- 
" * The writer here and elsewhere in the article gives some examples of 
the extent to which the sign-language is used and understood by hearing 
people in southern Italy. As the same instances have already been pub- 
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ized to be clear until explained. How could an American 
lady, finding a Neapolitan beggar regarding her with a 
smile, while he held his chin between his thumb and fore- 
finger, understand that he was complimenting her beauty 
(actually by indicating her fatness) of face? 

“ A deaf-mute in one of our colleges would readily 
comprehend a large number of the gestures ; and a Ute 
or Sioux Indian would find himself answering many 
familiar signs, as when he should express a forcible nega- 
tive by violently thrusting forward his fingers after swiftly 
gathering them into a point under his chin. There is 
nothing in common with spelling out of words by letters 
formed according to a finger-code, such as deaf-mutes are 
taught. These signs are not letters aad words, but pict- 
— * * 

“Ancient and medieval art can be made, in this light, 
to reveal subtleties of meaning otherwise unsuspected. 
In the wall-paintings of Pompeii, in the story-telling mo- 
saics and decorations of old Rome, and in the artistic 
embellishments of ancient vases, many and many of the 
figures are intended by their attitudes, or by the position 
of hands and fingers, to express far more than appears to 
the modern, uneducated eye. The same intensity of 
meaning was lent to the characters in many of the com- 
positions of the Raphaelitic and earlier painters, always 
illustrative in their intention; and by this means the 
paintings (and statuary) conveyed far more to the Italians 
of their own time, if not of this, than men of other nations 
see in them. . 

“ Moreover, it is interesting to note that a study of these 
signs, still in daily use among the natives of southern 
Italy, and carried with them to America (for most of our 
Italian immigrants come from Sicily and the southernmost 
provinces), and a comparison of them with such signs as 
can be gathered from the artistic and literary relics of the 
ancient Greeks, Phoenicians, and Egyptians, must throw 
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strong light upon the hieroglyphics of the Nile monu- 
ments. This and other facts strengthen the theory that 
these and most other ancient pictographs are (or were 
originally) attempts to depict the speaking gestures every- 


body then used.” 
THOMAS FRANCIS FOX, 
Instructor in the New York Institution, 
Washington Heights, New York. 


A RETROSPECT. 


WHEN, twenty-five years ago, I, flushed with hope, made 
my début as a teacher of the deaf (I commenced very 
young), a sentiment pressed itself upon me as to how 
lucky the children confided to the new master would be. 
Ignorance was to vanish as night before the rising sun. 
The lights of the profession had but dimly illuminated the 
great arena wherein the battle of a century on behalf of 


the deaf was being fought. I would strike the blow that 
would free the captive. Partial advantages had indeed 
been gained, but triumph was now to be made complete. 
Youth and courage were on my side, and what I lacked 
in experience I made up in confident enthusiasm. I had 
read of the difficulties in the way of the bravest attack, 
and of that Gibraltar of the deaf—language ; but I would 
so direct my forces that the foe should be compelled to 
yield, and the day be won. The first encounter did not 
answer my expectation, nor the second. Every morning 
I would muster fresh troops, disposing them, as I believed, 
in such a way as surely to cut off the enemy’s retreat. 
Their superior numbers, however, baffled my every plan. 
The undertaking was proving more serious than at first 
conceived. I took counsel of older heads, men well up 
in strategy. They, indeed, had long been waging war and 
had dismantled many a hostile fort, yet much territory 
still remained to be conquered. 
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In giving instruction, I wondered why, having written 
as plainly as ever it was possible “ Christopher Columbus ” 
and “ United States,” I should the next day be confronted 
by “ British Columbus” and “ Untied States,” and that 
such questions as (1) “ What brought you here?” (2) 
“ What do birds live on ?” and (3) “ What did you think 
when you saw the man under the influence of liquor? ” 
should elicit such literal answers as (1) “ The cars,” (2) 
* Fences,” (3) “ He took too much.” Napoleon with his 
sword by his side and Homer in his pocket claimed he 
could carve his way through the world. Why could not 
I, with the Anna/s before me and the “sword of the 
spirit,” attain the end for which others had learned “to 
labor and to wait”? I trudged on. The longer I taught, 
the more impressed I became with the vastness of the 
work, the sublimity of its accomplishment. Was it to be 
wondered that a child deaf from infancy would, even after 
years of painful efforts, falter on the steep road of accurate 
expression? How many of us, blessed though we be with 
every faculty, feel totally at ease on the same precipitous 
route? WasI not expecting too much from these intelligent 
but sadly handicapped children? I began to make haste 
slowly, taking nothing for granted. The same errors, the 
same difficulties, the same relative disappointments were met 
with elsewhere, although the cause, as we knew, was in the 
ablest of hands. It is “ not in mortals to command suc- 
cess.” Yet does not continual dropping wear the stone ? 
and will not earnest action, properly directed, in the long 
run tell? The Arab who gets short of water uncere- 
moniously lays himself down to die. Thisis simpleif not 
commendable. But the method has been bettered. A 
young engineer who recently was crossing the saads of 
Egypt, contrary to previous notion, conceived the idea of 
boring for water, which he did, with the result that he saw 
his determination fully rewarded. There are in the class- 
room occasional arid spots where no,amount of labor ap- 
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pears to avail; still the oasis of the bright and brave who 
form the majority should ever be an inspiriting sight, a 
source of constant encouragement and fresh delight. 

Few things bring a teacher more pleasure than success- 
ful attempts by his pupils at original sentence building. 
To vanquish without peril is to triumph without honor! 
He is learned who has mastered the idiom of his country, 
and he under whom the feat is achieved by the deaf 
learner has a claim upon that country’s gratitude and 
admiration. Amphion built Thebes by the sound of his 
lyre. Had he lived in our day, he might have found a 
little more active service in one of our many institutions. 
The edifice we rear is of a kind that calls for the exercise 
of man’s noblest attributes. Knowledge is the blossom of 
thought. There cannot be success without thinking, and 
to make a child think in our vernacular is an achievement 
in itself. It is the absence of this power that causes the 
entanglement in writing we too often have to deplore. 
But how can you secure this ability to reason? We have 
the answer in the terse phrase “/abricando jit faber.” 
All of a mother’s endearing talk to her infant child 
would at first seem puerile and meaningless, and yet how 
quickly the uninitiated ear opens to the caressing words 
and the little stranger is made to understand! “ Vade et 
fac similiter.” Spell, question, correct, turn, add, vary, 
review, interest, emphasize, never tiring, never surrender- 
ing, but keeping up the fire until at last your skill and 
pluck and tact shall have torn down the Malakoff of 
countless “ deaf-mutisms ” and battered an entrance into 
the realm of connected thought and accurate diction. 

I remember once believing that when a point had been 
explained thoroughly, it were loss of time to refer to it 
again, but 

I stopped my Pegasus 

To start on a new basis, 
being convinced that the teacher-who will take two days 
in the week reviewing the work gone over the other three 
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will, by the end of the term, have gone further than he 
who, in his haste, keeps pushing on and on. Better a 
rood of land your own than acres of uncertain possession, 
the standard being not so much what you claim to have 
taught as what the scholar can command and put to prac- 
tical use. 

A wide-awake teacher will not have somnolent pupils. 
I have seen children act and write as if their sole business 
consisted in making errors for you to correct. They 
might seem attentive enough, but ask them anything, and 
they appear to wake as from a dream. It costs an effort 
to grasp an idea, and that effort they will not put forth. 
All such require rousing before any progress can be 
made, and renewed ardor on the part of the instructor is 
the price. A few pertinent questions at the psychologi- 
cal moment has a wonderful effect upon drowsiness. It 
is an art to keep a class occupied and interested, and 
without fuss or friction, to secure, not parrot-like knowl- 
edge, but an intelligent co-operation and fruitful results. 
If those who think that teaching the deaf is a sinecure 
which anybody can fill, and where the happy band only 
have to draw their salary, would take charge of a class for 
a year, see what headway they make and how they feel, 
they might then have their eyes opened. I have aged in 
the service and look upon the work as the proudest a man 
of heart and feeling can be engaged in. The soul and mind 
and life and character of a fellow-man, of an immortal 
being, are to be moulded, not for time alone, but for 
eternity. The grave task falls to your lot. You are unfit 
for it if you fail to realize its sacredness. The position, 
therefore, is not only laborious, but eminently responsible, 
and the names of those.through whose untiring efforts 
these interesting children have been raised from their 
original sad condition into that higher sphere of enlighten- 
ment and usefulness which is their boast may well fill a 
glorious page in the annals of a benevolent, grateful 
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nation. Then, speed onthe brave cause. Let every man 
in the ranks be worthy of his vocation. The command is 
as gallant and true as the aim is heroic and enviable. 
Our young continent, like a stalwart son with a good 
heart, has been greeting its venerable sire, the old world, 
with a message of friendly regard, and proffering a 
respectful support in all that may lead to the advance- 
ment of the deaf in both hemispheres. Union is strength, 
May sympathy interweave our several efforts and Heaven 


vouchsafe a blessing! 
PAUL DENYS, 
Instructor in the Ontario Institution, 
Belleville, Ontario, Canada. 


PARAGRAPHS.—VI.* 


Kite-flying.—As kite-flying is being practised by so 
many of our learned professors of the present day, a sim- 
ple teacher may be pardoned a paragraph on the subject. 
It was a common, every-day kite, at first. How to make 
it, and of what material? Paper could be easily procured, 
but where did they get their string, and who made the 
paste? Some had used mucilage, and this led us to find- 
ing out how that was made, and what was used to prevent 
its moulding. Then the shape was described, where the 
braces should be put, how the string should be fastened, 
and the length of tail determined. Thus far the boys had 
the floor, being better authorities on the subject than the 
teacher, or the girls, who evidently considered it a trifle 
beneath their notice. They roused up, however, at the 
story of Franklin and his wonderful deeds. Then followed 
a description of the scientific “ box-kite,” and the “ tan- 
dem ”—one kite following another in tandem fashion— 
also the method of showing the election returns by send- 
ing various colored kites flying upward from the tall tower 


*Continued from the April number of the Annals, page 159. 
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of the Zribune building in New York. These and more 

were duly touched upon, and kite-flying grew in impor- 

tance as interest deepened. But all this was merely pre- 

liminary, the raison d’étre of the lesson being something 

quite different, viz., gossip. At this point attention was 

called to a quotation written on one of the wall+slates : 
Boys flying kites haul in their white-winged birds. 

We can’t do that when we are flying words, and the 
question was asked, “ What does that mean?” The dif- 
ference was shown between paper kites and word kites. 
The farther away the former is, the smaller it appears, but 
a word kite invariably increases in size as it goes on its 
journey, its cord passing from one to another. Frequently 
neither size, shape, nor material could be recognized if it 
were returned to its original place. A modified version 
of the “Three Black Crows” was told to illustrate this. 
Then came a few words as to the impossibility of draw- 
ing in these flying words. A startling tale which had come 
to the teacher’s notice was analyzed and shown to be 
merely a word kite. The story, as last repeated, was 
placed in kite form on the end wall-slate, and from that a 
chalk line for a string was extended across all the slates 
to the tiny story which was first started. This ocular 
demonstration ended the lesson, but not its effects. Now, 
when some fantastic statement is made, the question has 
only to be asked, “ Who started that kite?” to have it 
materially lessened, or to have the child realize that it 


had best not grow any larger by flying farther. 


Tangles.—Do you ever have them given you? If you 
do, never fail to find out what is meant. If pressed for 
time, take a portion that belongs to a brighter pupil and 
use it for the benefit of this duller one who may be greatly 
disheartened by a failure to convey his meaning. If you 
can get hold of neither the beginning nor end of the mat- 
ter, let the child tell his story to some’one of his comrades 
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and in this new presentation of it you may find a clue to 
the thought he is trying to convey. Here is a small one 
I noted some weeks ago. ‘“ Next dining, I will eat any- 
thing, then I went, no—go Mr. for a pair of new 
shoes,” which was reduced to “After dinner, I will go and 
ask Mr. for a pair of new shoes,” with the elim- 
ination of the secondary idea that he would not be par- 
ticular as to what he ate, as he was in a hurry for his 
shoes. The next morning he said to me, “ Yesterday, I 
said you what?” (an original version of “I told you so”) 
and then put out his foot to show the new shoe. Another 
was the following, which took place on a certain Wednes- 
day morning: “Adams told me his mother will go to 
Utah.” “When will she go?” “Yesterday.” After 
showing that the words “ will go” should not be used for 
a journey already commenced, the lad began again: ‘“ Last 
Sunday, Adams told me that his mother had gone to 
Utah.” “When did she go?” “Next Tuesday.” Ex- 
planations were continued and the tangle finally unwound 
by Miss Kate Barry’s five-slate method. Occasionally 
the teacher herself may be enmeshed in a tangle involved 
in a theological discussion ere she is aware of it. It was 
a history lesson, and the statement had been made that 
“ Virginia was named after Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen.” 
From one of the pupils came the query, “ What is a vir- 
gin queen?” ‘One who has not been married,” was the 
answer. ‘“ But I don’t understand. We say ‘the Virgin 
Mary,’ don’t we? and she was married.” 


Caution! Caution !/—We have had the “ Be Careful” 
list for the pupils, but this caution is for the teacher. 
Look out for the perfectly constructed sentence when 
given by a younger pupil. If correctly stated, teachers 
are naturally apt to pass on to the next subject. The 
sentence given may seem to be exactly the one that should 
be used, and yet may prove a very round peg in a very 
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square hole. Witness this: “ Henry has a new bat and 
ball.” Correct apparently, but, to show my interest, I 
said, “ Has he?” and the reply came, “ No! his mother 
will bought them,” and I found occupation for the next 
five minutes or more. Here is another: “Tom told me 
he tried to cut the lawn. I asked him if the grass was 
short.” A faint suspicion that the too common inter- 
change of “asked” and “ told” might have been made led 
me to question this grammatically correct statement, and 
I found that in reality Tom had asked the speaker if he 
wished to try the lawn-mower. The other said yes, tried 
it, found it too much work, and asked if the grass was not 
short enough. Caution! Caution! Accept nothing un- 
less tried and proved. This can be done without the 
pupil knowing that you are testing him, for who likes to 
have each statement made turned over and over? Cor- 
rect grammatical construction is not the first point to be 
aimed at, but rather a construction that will convey ex- 
actly the thing the speaker wishes told. This is far more 
valuable for future use than the most rhetorical sentence, 
if expressing something they do not intend. Another 
caution is in regard to definitions, to which we have al- 
luded before, but which, like weeds, are continually crop- 
ping up in some shape or other. A teacher may be often 
led astray by a pupil accepting her statements without 
argument. Blessed is persistence on the child’s part if 
not carried too far. Here is a late question of a pupil 
from whom I have quoted before: ‘“ Please tell me the 
difference between size and number.” “Size answers the 
question, How /arge ? and number, How many?” “Yes! 
but sometimes the man says to me, ‘ What size shoe do 
you wear ?’ and sometimes, ‘ What number shoe?’ What 
is the difference?” Language is a far more serious prob- 
lem than life to this puzzling girl of sixteen, and occupies 
a larger portion of her thoughts. 

In replying to questions, let your answers be as concise 
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as possible, with due regard to lucidity. I have found 
that an over-elaborated reply is often forgotten when a 
crisp, snappy one remains with the pupils. ‘“ What is the 
difference between ‘to study’ and ‘to learn’?” a semi- 
mute asked the other day. “The same difference that 
there is between cooking your food and eating it,” was the 
answer. She laughed and said, “Oh! I see,” and pro- 
ceeded to show that she really did see the difference. 
Single words, I have told them, are like colors. We may 
have two pieces of ribbon, one a pretty blue, apparently, 
until placed beside the other, when it seems to have be- 
come green. It is thus with words; “once” implies a 
single action, ‘at once” means immediately, while “ once 
upon a time” leads us back to the distant days and realm 
of fairy-land.* 


Scrap-books.—Not the “ pasty ” kind, which are not only 
disagreeable to make, but too often, like a sunken vessel 
with rich cargo, require both time and a skilled diver to 
rescue the precious freight from the depths. Even Mark 
Twain’s books, with their already gummed columns, must 
come under the ban. Instead of these, take manilla paper, 
and make a dozen or more large envelopes eight by twelve 
inches, or even larger, if you have a drawer to hold them. 
Have the flaps rather pointed, and cut a small slit in the 
envelope, into which the point may be slipped. Place 
the envelopes one on top of the other, with the openings 

*On the same page of my note-book with the foregoing I find the fol- 
lowing, which, though totally irrelevant to the matter in hand, I chronicle 
for the sake of the smile it will bring. I had been reading to one of the 
classes a tale of the early settlers, describing a journey in winter, during 
which the party had waded several streams and finally caught a floating 
canoe and in it crossed the main river. One of the young folks under- 
stood all from my lips but the one word “canoe.” She puzzled for 
a while but made no headway. Thinking to suggest it, I said, ‘‘ What do 
you suppose they caught?” ‘‘I don’t know.” “ Well, think!” ‘I 


should think they caught a cold.” “Oh!” ‘ Well! you said they had 
been wading through freezing water.” 
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toward the right hand, and the flaps uppermost. Then, 
at the left side, insert between each one several narrow 
strips of paper, to make the back sufficiently broad to 
allow for the filling of the envelopes. Fasten them firmly 
together and put on stiff covers, or one of the many pat- 
ent binders now on the market. This idea was gained 
from “ Breed’s Portfolio Scrap-book,” which is, perhaps, 
a little high in price and rather small in surface measure- 
ment for a teacher’s every-day demands, though exceed- 
ingly desirable for dainty clippings. Having prepared 
your book, label the envelopes “ Politics,” ‘“ Pictures,” 
“ Signals,” “ Maps,” or what-not, and you are ready for 
all the flotsam that may drift your way. As the various 
clippings are put in, write their special subjects on the 
outside of the envelope, and finally index the whole. 

(a) “ Politics!” yousay. Yes; why not? I have found 
myself more than once deep in a political bog when I 
fancied I was standing on solid ground. A pupil asks, 
“ What kind of a college is an Flectoral College ?” with a 
strong deprecatory accent on the descriptive word. You 
have a vague or a clear idea, as the case may be, but, 
either way, you say, with Hamlet, “We must speak by 
the card or equivocation will undo us,” and a search into 
an encyclopedia follows, notes are taken, and editorials 
on the same subject are clipped from some newspaper. 
The question is answered, and the material is slipped into 
your “ Political” envelope for future reference. 

(6) * Pictures!” No matter how liberally your closet 
may be supplied, or how fully your wall space utilized, 
there are still a hundred and one occasions when some tiny 
picture from your envelope collection can be taken out 
and passed from hand to hand, without the lifting of a 
weighty book, and which will just supply your need. The 
illustrated catalogues sent out by book publishers at 
Christmas time, and the advertising pages in the back of 
magazines, are grand reservoirs from which to draw sup- 
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plies. ‘ Pear’s Soap,” for instance, has illustrated more 
than one lesson on other subjects than cleanliness, while 
a very pretty little engraving of a “ village smithy,” though 
advertising a patent horseshoe, gave just the needed touch 
to a lesson in literature. Children in higher grades may 
have their attention drawn to the difference between pict- 
ures made by an author and an artist on the same subject, 
and questions asked as to which conveys the most vivid 
impression, the pen or the brush. Im the one a life may 
be portrayed—in the other but an instant of time. 

(c) Signals. Good lessons can be given on the various 
ways of signalling at sea. The little leaflets advertising 
the “ Century” magazine for March had the signal-flags 
of Nelson's famous message. Never mind iconoclastic 
theories that it was never sent; I and mine still hold fast 
to the idea that, if it was not, it ought to have been, and 
we go on believing, and the leaflets were slipped into the 
envelope. Then the Weather Bureau published cards 
containing ¢¢s flag signals, and a magazine gave an ac- 
count, months ago, of the meanings of train-whistlings. 
All these we gathered in, copying and -.condensing the 
magazine article, for on no account will we spoil a book. 
There are too many hungry minds needing them, and we 
must pass them on to others. After these came the helio- 
graphic messages flashing from the mountain-tops, and 
the glorious bugle notes through the valleys, and even 
then our lessons were not over, for what are salutes but 
signals? And as the guns boom from the mau-of-war, 
we count their thunders and know something of their 
cause, for Uncle Sam has not only ordained the number 
that shall be fired, but also the intervals of time between 
the firing. The grand “ National Salute” is one gun for 
each State in the Union. Think of that, ye voters and 
lovers of noise, and let our pleading Territorial sisters 
enter the ranks. Then our President has twenty-one guns 
fired in his honagr, and the same number is given to the 
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sovereign or chief magistrate of any other country. There 
are many surmises, says Malcolm Townsend, as to why 
twenty-one was the number chosen. Some say that the 
United States wished to signify to the mother-country 
that her child had become of age, and give as proof that 
the gun of 1776 adds up to twenty-one. 1+4+7+7-+6 
== 91. 

(7) Maps! “What do we need of them other than 
those furnished by our school authorities?” Well, those 
who are fond of using the microscope are very apt to fol- 
low the line of close investigation in other subjects, and 
we have cut from the newspapers all the little maps given 
when a battle is described. The children are glad to see 
a larger portrait of Cuba or of Crete than the small carte 
de visite usually given in the common atlas. They also 
like to trace the routes taken by the armies or the lines 
followed by the explorers in the far North. The ques- 
tion of the Venezuelan boundary gave us a good map of 
that country, and the war in Abyssinia furnished another. 
The opening of the “ Iron Gates of the Danube” yielded 
its quota, as well as the talk of Hawaiian annexation, and 
all alike are receiving better ideas of the topography of 
Grecian territory than that we formerly had by this gath- 
ering of maps. 

(e.) Personalities. Another envelope might be devoted 
to personalities, meaning anecdotes or short biographicai 
sketches of distinguished persons. Iilustrated catalogues 
of authors are sent out by Harpers, by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., and other publishers, and these little portraits 
we place in this envelope instead of our pictoriai one. 
In connection with this, I would like to recommend a 
small paper-covered volume which I have had in use for 
some time. It is compiled by Waish and entitled “ Na- 
tions of the World” and published by Kellogg & Co., of 
New York and Chicago. It contains a short sketch of 
each nation, with a fair picture of its ruler. Ifa sovereign 
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dies, I try to obtain a picture of the succeeding one. 
After the assassination, in France, of President Carnot, a 
picture of his successor was given by the press and was 
interleaved in its proper place in this little book. Later, 
pictures of King Humbert of Italy and Queen Wilhelmina 
of Holland have also been placed between its pages, and 
the recent assailing of Juan Borda, the President of 
Uruguay, gave us the first representation we had seen of 
his features. It may be argued that not all newspaper 
pictures are true to life. That isso; but at the present 
day so many good ones are printed that it is safe to be- 
lieve they bear at least a resemblance to the original, and, 
besides, do we not often say of our friend, “ I would rather 
have a poor picture of him than none at all”? You will 
be surprised at the rapidity with which your envelopes 
will fill and new ones be needed, and though I have sev- 
eral large scrap-books filled to repletion, besides one of 
“ Breed’s,” before mentioned, I find my home-made one 
serves my purpose best. 


SCHOOL ITEMS. 


Arkansas Institute—Mrs. N. H. Oates, of Little Rock, 
Arkansas, who has taken a course of training in the McCowen 
School, has been appointed as an additional teacher in the 
Oral Department. Departments of Kindergarten and Phys- 
ical Culture have been established, with Miss Kate Strouse of 
Indiana at the head of the Kindergarten work and Miss L. 
May Crawford of Rossville, Indiana, as teacher of Physical 
Culture. Both ladies are graduates in their special lines and 
are teachers of some experience. 

The school is trying the double-session plan this year. The 
classes are divided into two grades, the teacher taking one 
grade in the forenoon and one in the afternoon, alternating 
the grades each week. The morning and afternoon sessions 
are shorter than formerly, but the plan insures to each teacher 
a class of not over ten or twelve pupils ata time, of even 
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grade. Each teacher has between sixteen and twenty pupils 
to teach, but has only half of them in class at a time. 


Indiana Institution.—Dr. William H. Latham, “in token 
of his long, faithful, and valuable services as instructor and 
author, and of his active work in the education of the deaf, 
covering a period of fifty-two years, forty-four of which have 
been given to the Indiana Institution,” has been made “ pro- 
fessor emeritus” of history, moral philosophy, and physics. 
Mr. Stephen W. Gilbert has resigned to accept a position as 
teacher in the Missouri School, and Mr. Charles Kerney has 
retired on account of ill-health. Miss Letitia M. Booth, for- 
merly a teacher in this Institution, and later in the Central 
New York Institution ; Mr. Utten E. Read, M. A., a graduate 
of Illinois College and of the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College; and Miss Elizabeth Ray, who was trained for oral 
teaching at the Clarke School, have been added to the corps 
of teachers. 

A gymnasium, an ironing-room, and a boiler-room have been 
built during the summer. As the appropriation for the 
gymnasium sufficed only to erect the building, the purchase 


of apparatus is deferred, but in the mean time a good place is 
provided for play in bad weather. 


Louisiana Institution.—The opening of the school term is 
postponed until the frost shall have stopped the spread of 
yellow fever. 


Minneapolis Day-School.—A bill to authorize classes for 
the deaf in common schools, similar to the one that was passed 
by the Illinois legislature (published in the last number of the 
Annals, page 350), was introduced into the Minnesota legisla- 
ture last year, but it failed to become a law. In consequence . 
of its failure, the Board of Education of Minneapolis have 
_ closed the day-school for the deaf in that city. We are in- 
formed that Miss Brown, its teacher, has opened a private 
school. 


Mississippi Institution. —On account of the quarantine for 
yellow fever the opening of the school term is postponed until 
some time in November or possibly the first of December. 
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Nebraska Institute.-—Mr. J. A. Gillespie, principal of this 
Institute since 1878, is succeeded by Mr. H. E. Dawes, for- 
merly a teacher in the Nebraska Institution for the Blind. 
Mr. Gillespie’s resignation was asked for by the Governor 
on the ground that there were irregularities in his accounts, 
but it is charged by the Republican newspapers of the State 
that the real reason was a political one. Several of the teachers, 
among them Mr. and Mrs. W. E. Taylor, have also lost their 
positions. We are informed that Mr. Gillespie intends to open 
a private school for auricular instruction in Omaha. 

New York Institution for Improved Instruction.—Dr. 
Bernhard Engelsmann, the first principal of this Institution, 
died in New York in September last. He was trained as a 
teacher of the deaf in the Hebrew Institution at Vienna, Austria. 
He came to New York in 1863, and in 1864 gathered a class 
of private pupils whom he taught by the oral method, thus 
being the founder of the first exclusively oral school for the 
deaf in America that achieved permanent success. Out of this 
school grew the New York Institution for Improved Instruc- 
tion, which was opened in 1867. Dr. Engelsmann was its 
principal from its establishment until 1869, when he was ap- 
pointed director of the articulation work in the New York 
Institution at Washington Heights. He remained here for 
three years. In 1873 he resigned the position to study medi- 
cine, and after completing his studies was engaged in the prac- 
tice of that profession until his death. He continued to take 
an interest in the education of the deaf, contributing several 
articles to the discussion of the subject in the pages of Science 
in 1890 and 1891. 

Northern New York Institution.—Miss Clara E. Parker, a 
teacher in this Institution for the past five years, died at her 
home in Marlboro, New Hampshire, September 24, 1897, of a 
sarcoma. ‘ Her love for the beautiful,” says the Mentor, 
“‘was a personal characteristic, and in her pupils she created a 
growing love for the good and the beautiful. It seemed to be 
the aim of her life to assist others to higher and nobler thought, 
and her willingness to help and to encourage her friends, even 
when that help demanded the sacrifice of personal convenience 
on her part, was ever apparent.” 
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416 School Items. 


Miss Dell Bartoo, who was trained in the Normal Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College, and Mrs. Jennie Parrish, a grad- 
uate of the Indiana Kindergarten Normal Training School, 
have been added to the corps of teachers. 

Ohio Insiitution.—Miss Stoneberger, of the Oral Depart- 
ment, resigned in July to be married, and Miss Atwood re- 
signed to teach in the Alabama Institution. Mrs. Lida Man- 
sur has been appointed supervising teacher of speech, Miss 
Eliza O’Harra has taken the class formerly taught by Miss 
Stoneberger, and Miss Mary Grimes has been appointed oral 
teacher for beginners. 

Washington State School.—Mr. Joseph Anderson Apple- 
white, M. A., a graduate of Millsaps College, Alabama, and of 
the Normal Department of Gallaudet College, has been added 
to the corps of instruction. 

West Virginia School.—In June last Mr. C. H. Hill, who 
has been principal for the past nine years, resigned. Ata 
meeting of the Board of Regents held in July, his resignation 
was accepted, and Mr. James T. Rucker, of Greenbrier county, 
West Virginia, was elected his successor. Mr. Holdridge 
Chidester, a teacher in the School for twenty-seven years, 
was retired, and Mr. A. J. Thompson was elected in his place. 
Mr. Hill has accepted an appointment as teacher in the Mis- 
souri School. 
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